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EQUALITY OR 


COMPETITION? 


HE French reply to Germany’s request for 

revision of the disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty, made public on September 12, 
brings to a head the supreme political issue con- 
fronting the Disarmament Conference. France, 
as expected, declines to engage in direct conver- 
sations with the Reich and insists that only the 
Council of the League of Nations can deal with 
the German request; moreover, France cannot 
agree with the legal argument that the Versailles 
Treaty should be replaced by the proposed dis- 
armament treaty, nor will it under any circum- 
stances approve revision which leads to armament 
increases. Subject to these reservations, the 
French government is ready to collaborate with 
Germany “in a search for a new status which will 
not be a return to the ancient procedure of prep- 
aration for war.” 

Is the gulf between France and Germany so 
wide that it cannot be bridged? The question is 
of vital concern to every state in Europe and to 
every state represented at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. If a bridge cannot be built, it means that 
Europe will face another era of undisguised con- 
flict between two groups of armed powers which 
regard war as the final solution. 

The distance between France and Germany has 
not been narrowed by the exchange of notes, and 
an ill-considered move on either side might render 
further discussion futile. Yet up to the present, 
neither France nor Germany has excluded the 
possibility of a compromise. Germany has not 
asked for equality in men and materials of war, 
but for juristic equality in the form of a general 
disarmament treaty applying equally to all pow- 
ers. France is willing to discuss the issue of 
juristic equality at Geneva and has committed 
itself to progressive reduction in armaments, pro- 
vided the conference is allowed to proceed. There 
is room here for an agreement based on Ger- 
Mmany’s claim for legal equality and France’s re- 


fusal to countenance re-armament. Such an 
agreement might be reached if the United States 
and Great Britain (whose friendship is vital to 
both France and Germany) insisted upon a dis- 
armament treaty embodying the main principles 
applied to Germany at Versailles, including the 
abolition of aggressive weapons—tanks, heavy 
artillery, poison gas, army and navy aircraft, sub- 
marines and all surface vessels over 10,000 tons. 
The agreement would have to provide some limi- 
tation of trained reserves, and probably interna- 
tionalization of civil aviation to prevent civilian 
planes from being used for military purposes. 


The inevitable consequence of refusing to grant 
theoretical equality to Germany would be the re- 
pudiation of the Versailles Treaty and the re- 
building of German armaments. The question 
for Washington and London and Paris to decide 
is whether a general reduction of armaments is 
better than renewed hostility and competition. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


Haiti’s Efforts Toward Liberation 


On September 3 the United States and Haiti 
signed a treaty and two protocols for the purpose 
of terminating “‘as soon as practicable and in an 
orderly manner” the occupation of that republic 
by the United States. This occupation is based 
upon a treaty of September 1915 which expires 
in May 1936. The first step in withdrawing 
American control was taken in an agreement of 
August 5, 1931,* when the United States sur- 
rendered to the Haiti government responsibility 
for internal administration, except in regard to 
the local constabulary or Garde, and finance. The 
new agreement provides for the eventual termina- 
tion of American control over these two impor- 
tant subjects. Thus it is provided that the Hai- 
tian Garde will be completely Haitianized by De- 


*“The Evacuation of Haiti,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 46, 
September 11, 1931. 


cember 31, 1934, and that wuen Haitianization 
is completed the marines, now numbering about 
700, and the American Scientific Mission will be 
withdrawn. An exchange of notes declares, how- 
ever, that it may prove impossible to carry out 
the Haitianizing of the Garde by December 31, 
1934 “if serious disturbances or other difficulties 
in Haiti now unforseen should arise...” More- 
over, Haiti authorizes the United States to es- 
tablish a Military Mission to inspect all activi- 
ties of the Garde, and to make recommendations 
concerning improvement in its organization and, 
when necessary, disciplinary measures to be 
taken against any officer or enlisted man. 


In regard to American control over Haitian 
finances, the new agreement settles a long-stand- 
ing controversy. The 1915 treaty authorized the 
United States to establish a financial receiver- 
ship in Haiti with complete authority over the 
collection and application of customs revenue. 
In 1919 the Haitian government signed a proto- 
col agreeing to contract a 30-year loan, and au- 
thorizing the United States to nominate an officer 
to “control” the collection of certain revenues as 
security after the 1915 treaty came to an end. 
Since the bonds—to the value of $23,660,000— 
were issued in 1922, this control could continue 
until 1952—sixteen years after the termination 
of the 1915 occupation treaty. Although the 
American occupation has greatly improved the 
Haitian financial situation, many Haitians have 
resented the 1919 loan protocol. The concrete 
issue between the two governments has been 
whether the protocol authorizes the continuance 
of the receivership, as established in the 1915 
treaty, until 1952, or whether on the termination 
of this treaty in 1936 the United States should ac- 
cept a lesser form of control. In a note of De- 
cember 22, 1931 to Minister Munro, Foreign Min- 
ister Leger referred “to the very hard political 
guarantees which the Government of the United 
States has exacted in the past for the protection 
of the private interest of American citizens.” He 
denied that Haiti was obligated to continue the 
receivership after the termination of the 1915 
treaty, and proposed the establishment of a fiscal 
agency which, in his judgment, would adequately 
safeguard the interests of American bondholders. 
If the United States were unwilling to terminate 
the existing “financial dictatorship,” he contin- 
ued, Haiti should be given the right to conclude 
a refunding loan to extinguish immediately the 
obligations arising out of the 1919 protocol. 


The United States rejected the Haitian propo- 
sal for a fiscal agency, and the agreement of Sep- 
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tember 1932 provides that the customs shall con- 
tinue to be collected by an official who is now to 
be called the American Fiscal Representative, 
He will collect the Haitian customs until the fina] 
extinction of the loan, which at the present rate 
of amortization will probably be in 1942—six 
years after the expiration of the 1915 treaty, 
Although the United States surrenders its re- 
sponsibility for the collection of internal revenue, 
a service which is placed under a Haitian direc- 
tor, the American Fiscal Representative wil] 
inspect this service and if he declares that an 
employee is inefficient the Haitian government 
is to have him removed. The government under- 
takes to balance its budget annually, and to take 
other measures “in accord with the Fiscal Rep- 
resentative.” No judicial proceedings may be 
taken against the Fiscal Representative without 
the consent of the United States. The one con- 
cession made by the State Department is that it 
will not object if the Haitian government wishes 
to float what the Haitians are calling a Liber- 
ation Loan, in Paris, New York or elsewhere, by 
which the present debt can be immediately re 
funded. In view of the present state of the world 
financial markets, which makes it virtually im- 
possible for Haiti to secure a new loan, this con- 
cession would appear to be more nominal than 
real. 

Therefore, although the occupation treaty ex- 
pires in 1936, Haiti will not necessarily recover 
the degree of independence which it enjoyed in 
1914. Whether or not the marines are evacu- 
ated depends upon the ability of Haiti to main- 
tain order; and after the marines leave, an Amer- 
ican Military Mission with considerable powers 
will remain for a period undefined in the new 
agreement. Moreover, until the foreign debt is 
repaid, the United States will exercise a super- 
vision over Haitian finance which goes beyond 
that specified in the 1919 protocol. The State 
Department has insisted on this control despite 
Secretary Stimson’s statement in his letter to 
Senator Smoot of February 15, 1932 that the 
“United States has never taken the position that 
it had any financial obligations or that it guar- 
anteed these loans in any way whatsoever.” The 
Haitian agreement casts a shadow over the new 
Latin American policy which President Hoover 
has attempted to inaugurate. It may not be in- 
appropriate to ask whether the United States is 
justified in protesting so loudly against Japan's 
interventions in China when it hesitates to termi- 
nate the occupation of a state which, like China, 
is a member of the League. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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